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cHad you known Madrid well, you would have under-
stood how careful I had to be not to give rise to talk, and
you would not have obliged me to act as I did. I was
strongly suspected of being a Protestant, and if I had shown
myself indifferent to your behaviour I might have been
seriously compromised. Come, let us dine together to-
morrow, and we will try and drown our resentment.3
I accepted the invitation as simply as it was given.
One day when I was engaged to dine with the Venetian
ambassador, his excellency told me I should meet the Count
di Manucci, who had just come from Paris, and who had
'expressed great delight on hearing I was in Rome.
*I suppose,' said the minister, cthat you know him inti-
mately; will you tell me exactly who this count is, for I
am to present him to-morrow to the Holy Father?*
CI met him at Madrid, at Signer Mocenigo's; he is a
modest, polite, and good-looking fellow, that is all I know
'about him.'
*Was he received at the Spanish Court?'
*I believe so, but I cannot say for certain.'
Well, I don't think so; however, I see you will not
tell all you know. However, I shall not run much risk in
presenting him to the Pope. He says he is a descendant of
Manucci, the famous explorer of the thirteenth century,
and of the printers who did so much for literature.'
I was much surprised that a man who had tried to have
me assassinated should speak of me as an intimate friend,
but when he appeared, and advanced towards me with every
mark of affection, I did not show any astonishment. He
talked a great deal, and told lies about what I had done in
Madrid, evidently with the intention of disarming me, and
forcing me to speak highly of him in my turn.
I was perfectly happy; every evening I spent with the
Duchess of Fiano, and every afternoon with the Princess
of Santa Croce; the rest of the time I amused myself at
home with my landlady's daughter, Marguerite, and a young
man named Menicuccio, who lodged in the same house, and